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PUBLISHERS' NOTE 

The poems in "Selections for Memorizing" are those 
authorized by the Education Department of the State 
of New York in its syllabus for elementary schools. 
The revision of this syllabus, published in 1910, neces- 
sitated the revision of the original edition of "Selec- 
^ tions for Memorizing" to include the new material. 

In addition to the selections for memorizing, the new 
edition now includes the poems designated for apprecia- 
tive reading in English in seventh and eighth years, and 
the shorter history poems suggested for collateral read- 
ing in the fifth to eighth years. 

In order that this material may be available in the 
\^^ most convenient and economical form for pupils' use, 
^^^ it is published in a three book series, as follows: 

^ Book One. Selections for Memorizing, First, Second, 
^ Third and Fourth Years. 

Book Two. Selections for Memorizing and History Selec- 
^ tions for Collateral Reading, Fifth and Sixth Years. 

r -( Book Three. Selections for Memorizing, Poems for Ap- 
^^ preciative Reading and History Poems for Collateral 

^ Reading, Seventh and Eighth Years. 

^ In connection with the poems for appreciative reading 

in Book Three there are also sufficient notes to guide 
the pupil to a careful study of these poems in preparing 
for the elementary English examinations of the eighth 
year. For the assistance of the teacher, topics for 
i' composition, based on these selections, have also been 

X given. 
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4 PUBLISHERS NOTE 

In addition to the regular edition the entire contents 
of the three books are also published in a single volume, 
for the convenience of those teachers who wish all the 
material. 

The poems prescribed by the Education Department 
have been chosen after a careful and exhaustive ex- 
amination of the best courses of study in the schools 
of this and other states. It is believed that this grouping 
of these poems in a single series is exceedingly desirable 
as it offers to teacher and pupil, in permanent and 
accessible form, the material for the required work in 
English and also the shorter selections suggested for 
reading in connection with the study of history in the 
grades. 

The right to use the copyrighted material contained 
in this volume has been obtained through purchase or 
through the courtesy of authors or publishers. 

By permission of and special arrangement with 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, the following poems are 
used: "The Children's Hour" and "The Village Black- 
smith," by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; "The Brown 
Thrush" and "Calling the Violet," by Lucy Larcom; 
"November," by Alice Cary; "The Sandman," by 
Margaret Vandergrift; and "The Barefoot Boy," by 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 

The following copyrighted selections are used through 
the courtesy of and by special arrangement with Charles 
Scribner's Sons: "A Dutch Lullaby," *'The Night 
Wind" and " Rock-a-by Lady," by Eugene Field; 
"Foreign Children," "My Shadow," "The Swing," 
"Where Go the Boats" and "The Wind," by Robert 
Louis Stevenson ; and " One, Two, Three," by Henry 
Cuyler Bunner. 

The following poems are used through the kindness 
of the publishing houses mentioned: "The Wonderful 
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World," by William Brighty Rands (John Lane Com- 
pany); "O Little town of Bethlehem," by Phillips 
Brooks (E. P. Button & Company); "September," 
by Helen Hunt Jackson (Little, Brown & Company); 
and "Bobolink," by Clinton Scollard (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company). 

Thanks are also due to Mrs. Lionel S. Marks (Josephine 
Preston Peabody) for permission to use "Making a 
House" and "The Journey;" to Mr. Clinton Scollard 
for "Fraidie-Cat" and "Jim Crow;" to Mrs. Emily 
Huntington Miller for "The Bluebird;" and to Mr. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich for "Marjorie's Almanac," 
published by Houghton, Mifflin Company. 



TO THE TEACHER 

In teaching children how to read and what to read, it 
seems necessary to say that there must be an appreciation 
of good literature on the part of the teacher. This does 
not mean that she must of necessity be a literary critic, 
or even very widely read, but it is of the greatest im- 
portance that she be well grounded in the few great 
books of all generations, capable of a wise discrimination 
between the good and the bad in^ literature and able to 
bring to her class a love of good books and a heart 
touched and inspired by a comradeship with the great 
minds of the ages. 

Ruskin well says: "Will you go and gossip with your 
housemaid or with your stable-boy, when you may 
talk with kings and queens? Will you jostle with the 
common crowd for entree here or audience [there, when 
all the while this eternal court is open to you with its 
society wide as the worid, — the chosen and the mighty 
of every place and time?" 

There is such a multitude of books to-day, such a 
mass of ephemeral literature in magazines and books 
of fiction that it is scarcely surprising that our taste for 
good reading is vitiated and our mental energies more 
or less dissipated. How many of us are as familiar as 
we should be with the mighty epic of Isaiah, with the 
lyrics of David, with his songs of rejoicing or of penitence? 
Are we well acquainted with the niasterpieces of Shake- 
speare — that great analyst of the human soul — with 
tieir records of passion and tenderness, true for all ages 
and conditions of man? It cannot be too earnestly 

6 



TO THE TEACHER 7 

urged that if we would influence rightly the reading of 
the children under our guidance, we must be careful in 
the choice of our own reading. 

The habit of committing to memory some of the fine 
gold of literature is most helpful and stimulating. Facts 
and figures may pass away, but the splendid imagery 
of the poet, the great thoughts of great men, will do 
much toward the molding of character and the form- 
ation of taste. 

It is believed that this grouping together of choice 
literary material will greatly facilitate the efforts of 
teachers to instill in the minds of the young an appre- 
ciation of good literature. 

In the use of these selections for memorizing, permit 
me to emphasize the fact that the study of a poem 
should always precede the study of the author's life. 
For convenient reference, sketches of the authors from 
whose writings selections are quoted are appended to 
each volume. The facts given therein, however, are to 
be learned, if at all, only after the children are familiar 
with the poems from the authors to whom they relate. 

The essence of literature, it has been finely said, is 
beauty; to study it mechanically is like grasping a but- 
terfly. The teaching of these poems should be not 
merely a training of memory but also a process of de- 
veloping the imagination, giving the child a quick and 
keen perception of the beauty in literature. 

In the attainment of this double end it becomes 
necessary, therefore, for the teacher to have interest 
and enthusiasm in a poem before attempting to present 
it to the class. 

The teacher should make a careful study of the poem, 
stanza by stanza, and seek to grasp the full meaning 
of each sentence. She should try to see the pictures 
presented and to understand the feeUngs and emotions 
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of the author when he wrote, for the ideas which the 
author has expressed appeal to similar experiences in 
the child's life. When this has been done thoroughly, the 
teacher will have entered into the spirit of the poem 
and should be able to arouse a like enthusiasm in the 
class. Of course, in the poems set for memorization 
she must commit each selection to memory and drill 
herself upon the oral rendering of it before it is given 
to the children. After this somewhat extensive but 
necessary preparation, the poem in its entirety should 
be read or recited to the class. In this way the children 
will be able to gain a general idea of its purpose and 
theme. Then as they proceed to commit it to memory, 
select the key word or words of each stanza and let 
these suggest the thought of the stanza. By thus group- 
ing sentences around some central idea, you will find 
that the children will memorize and retain readily. 

There are, in many poems, some few lines that reveal 
the heart of the poem — inspired thoughts that appeal 
to the best there is in us. Such gems of thought should 
be so frequently repeated, both individually and in con- 
cert, that the child will never forget them but will make 
them a permanent part of his richest mental treasure. 

It is not necessary to memorize the history poems, 
but they should be read by the children while they are 
studying the lives of the men to whom the poems refer 
or the periods which the poems illustrate. 

Good literature, , especially poetry, paints vivid pic- 
tures of the life of a nation, and should constantly be 
used to illuminate the pages of history. Through this 
correlation of literature and history greater interest 
in both subjects is aroused. 

Avery Warner Skinner, 
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BOOK ONE 

FIRST YEAR 



^LL THINGS BRIGHT AND BEAUTIFUL 

All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, — 
The Lord God made them all. 

Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, — 

He made their glowing colors. 
He made their tiny wings. 

The rich man in his castle. 

The poor man at his gate, 
God made them, high or lowly. 

And order'd their estate. 

The purple-headed mountain. 

The river running by. 
The morning, and the sunset 

That Ughteth up the sky. 

The cold wind in the winter. 

The pleasant summer sun. 
The ripe fruits in the garden, — 

He made them every one. 
11 



12 SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING 

The tall trees in the greenwood, 
The meadows where we play. 

The rushes by the water 
We gather every day; — 

He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell 

How great is God Almighty, 
Who hath made all things well. 

Cecil Frances Alexander. 



ROCK-A-BY LADY 

The Rock-a-By Lady from Hushaby street 

Comes stealing; comes creeping; 
The poppies they hang from her head to her feet, 
And each hath a dream that is tiny and fleet -^ 
She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet. 

When she findeth you sleeping! 

There is one little dream of a beautiful drum — 

"Rub-a-dub I" it goeth; 
There is one little dream of a big sugar-plum, 
And lo! thick and fast the other dreamis come 
Of popguns that bang, and tin tops that hum, 

And a trumpet that blowethi 

And dollies peep out of those wee little dreams 

With laughter and singing; 
And boats go a-floating on silvery streams. 
And the stars peek-a-boo with their own misty gleams, 
And up, up, and up, where the Mother Moon beams^ 

The fairies go winging I 
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Would you dream all these dreams that are tiny and fleet? 

They'll come to you sleeping; 
So shut the two eyes that are weary, my sweet. 
For the Roek-a-By Lady from Hushaby street. 
With poppies that hang from her head to her feet, 

Comes stealing; comes creeping. 

Eugene Field. 

From "Love Songs of Childhood;" cop3mght, 1894, by Eugene Field: 
published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 



MAKING A HOUSE 

First of all, I draw the Smoke 

Trailing up the sky; 
Then the Chimney, underneath; 

And Birds all flying by; 
Then the House; and every Window, 

Watching, like an Eye. 

Everybody else begins 

With the House. But I 
Love the Smoke the best of all; 

And you don't know why! . . . 
Here it goes, — like little feathers 

Sailing up the sky! 

Josephine Preston Peabody. 

From "The Book of the Little Past," by permission of the author. 



WHO HAS SEEN THE WIND? 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither I nor you: 
But when the leaves hang trembling 

The wind is passing through. 
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Who has seen the wind? 

Neither you nor I: 
But when the trees bow down their heads 

The wind is passing by. 

Christina G. Rossetti. 



O LADY MCX3N 

O Lady Moon, yom* horns point toward the east: 

Shine, be increased; 
Lady Moon, your horns point toward the west: 

Wane, be at rest. 

Christina G. Rossetti. 



WHAT DOES THE BEE DO? 

What does the bee do? 

Bring honie honey. 
What does father do? 

Bring home money. 
And what does mother do? 

Lay out the money. 
And what does baby do? 

Eat up the honey. 

Christina G. Rossetti. 



THE WIND 

I SAW you toss the kites on high 
And blow the birds about the sky; 
And all around I heard you pass. 
Like ladies' skirts across the grass — 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song I 
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I saw the different things you did, 
But always you yourself you hid. 
I felt you push, I heard you call, 
I could not see yourself at all — 
O wind, a-blpwing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 

O you that are so strong and cold; 
O blower, are you young or old? 
Are you a beast of field and tree. 
Or just a stronger child than me? 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

From "Poems and Ballads;" copyright, 1896, 1896, by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 



WHERE GO THE BOATS 

Dark brown is the river, 

Golden is the sand. 
It flows along forever 

With trees on either hand. 

Green leaves a-floating, 
Castles of the foam. 

Boats of mine a-boating — 
Where will all come home? 

On goes the river 

And out past the mill. 

Away down the valley. 
Away down the hill. 
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Away down the river, 

A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 

Shall bring my boats ashore. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

From "Poems and Ballads," copyright, 1896, 1896, by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 



FOREIGN CHILDREN 

Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

O! don't you wish that you were me? 

You have seen the scarlet trees 
And the lions over seas; 
You have eaten ostrich eggs, 
And turned the turtles off their legs. 

Such a life is very fine. 
But it's not so nice as mine: 
You must often, as you trod. 
Have wearied not to be abroad. 

You have curious things to eat, 
I am fed on proper meat; 
You must dwell beyond the foam, 
But I am safe and live at home. 

Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

01 don't you wish that you were me. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

From "Poems and Ballads;" cop3mght, 1896, 1896, by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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LITTLE BO-PEEP 

Little Bo-peep has lost her sheep, 

And can't tell where to find them; 
Leave them alone, and they'll come home, 

And bring their tails behind them. 

Little Bo-peep fell fast asleep, 

. And dreamt she heard them bleating; 
But when she awoke she found it a joke, 
For still they all were fleeting. 

Then up she took her little crook, 

Determined for to find them; 
She found them indeed, but it made her heart bleed. 

For they'd left their tails behind them. 

It happened one day, as Bo-peep did stray. 

Into a meadow hard by — 
There she espied their tails side by side. 

All hung on a tree to dry. 

She heaved a sigh, and wiped her eye. 

And over the hillocks she raced; 
And tried what she could, as a shepherdess should, 

That each tail should be properiy placed. 

Mother Goose. 

THIS LITTLE PIG 

This little pig went to market; 
This little pig stayed at home; 
This little pig had roast beef; 
This little pig had none; 
This little pig said, "Wee, Wee I 
I can't find my way home." 

Mother Goose. 
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ROCK-A-BYE 

RocK-A-BYE, baby, thy cradle is green; 
Father's a nobleman, mother's a queen; 
And Betty's a lady, and wears a gold ring; 
And Johnny's a drummer, and drums for the king. 

Mother Goose. 

HUSH-A-BYE 

•Hush-a-bye, baby, on the tree-top. 
When the wind blows the cradle will rock; 
When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
Down will come baby, bough, cradle, and all. 

Mother Goose. 

SING A SONG 

Sing a song of six-pence, 

A pocket full of rye; 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds 

Baked in a pie; 

When the pie was opened. 

The birds began to sing; 
Was not that a dainty dish 

To set before the king? 

The king was in his counting house, 

Counting out his money; 
The queen was in the parior. 

Eating bread and honey; 
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The maid was in the garden, 

Hanging out the clothes; 
When up came a blackbird 

And snapt off her nose. 

Mother Goose. 



HUMPTY DUMPTY 

HuMPTY DuMPTY sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall; 

Not all the king's horses. 

Nor all the king's men, 

Could set Humpty Dumpty up again. 

Mother Goose. 



LITTLE BOY BLUE 

Little boy blue, come blow your hom. 

The sheep's in the meadow, the cow's in the com; 

Where's the boy that looks after the sheep? 

He's under the haycock, fast asleep. 

Will you awake him? No, not I; 

For if I do, he'll be sure to cry. 

Mother Goose. 



MARY, MARY 

Mary, Mary, quite contrary. 

How does your garden grow? 
With cockle-shells and silver bells 

And pretty maids all of a-row. 

Mother Goose. 
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I SAW A SHIP 

I SAW a ship a-sailing, 

A-sailing on the sea; 
And, oh! it was all laden 

With pretty things for thee! 

There were comfits in the cabin, 

And apples in the hold; 
The sails were made of silk, 

And the masts were made of gold. 

The f om'-and-twenty sailors 

That stood between the decks 

Were four-and-twenty white mice. 
With chains about their necks. 

The captain was a duck. 

With a packet on his back; 

And when the ship began to move, 
The captain said, " Quack I quack I ' 



MEMORY GEMS 

A GOOD name is rather to be chosen than riches. 



Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots. 
Kind words are the flowers, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 



LmiiE children, you must seek 
Rather to be good than wise; 
For the thoughts you do not speak 
Shine out in your cheeks and eyes. 

If at first you don't succeed 
Try, try, agam. 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star! 
How I wonder what you are. 
Up above the world so high. 
Like a diamond in the sky. 

PoLTiENESS is to do or say 

The kindest thing in the kindest way. 

April showers bring May flowers. 

Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November, 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Excepting February alone. 
Which hath but twenty-eight, in fine, 
Till leap year gives it twenty-nine. 
21 
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"ONE, TWO, THREE'' 

It was an old, old, old, old lady. 
And a boy that was half-past three; 

And the way that they played together 
Was beautiful to see. 

She couldn't go running and jumping, 
And the boy, no more could he; 

For he was a thin little fellow, 
With a thin little twisted knee. 

They sat in the yellow sunlight. 

Out under the maple tree; 
And the game that they played I'll tell you, 

Just as it was told to me. 

It was Hide-and-Go-Seek they were playing, 
Though you'd never have known it to be — 

With an old, old, old, old lady. 
And a boy with a twisted knee. 

The boy would bend his face down 
On his one little sound right knee. 

And he'd guess where she was hiding. 
In guesses One, Two, Three! 

"You are in the china closet!" 
He would cry, and laugh with glee — 

It wasn't the china closet; 
But still he had Two and Three. 
22 
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"You are up in Papa's big bedroom, 
In the chest with the queer old key!" 

And she said: "You are warm and warmer ^ 
But you're not quite right," said she. 

"It can't be the little cupboard 
Where Mamma's things used to be. 

So it must be the clothespress, Gran'mal" 
And he found her with his Three. 

Then she covered her face with her fingers, 
That were wrinkled and white and wee. 

And she guessed where the boy was hiding, 
With a One and a Two and a Three. 

And they had never stirred from their places, 

Right under the maple tree — 
This old, old, old, old lady, 

And the boy with the lame little knee — 
This dear, dear, dear old lady. 

And the boy who was half-past three. 

Henry Cutler Bunner. 

From " Poems of H. C. Bunner;" copyright, 1884, 1892, 1896, 1899, by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

A DUTCH LULLABY 

Wynken, Blynken and Nod one night 

Sailed off in a wooden shoe. 
Sailed on a river of crystal light 

Into a sea of dew. 
"Where are you going and what do you wish?" 

The old moon asked the three. 
"We have come to fish for the herring fish 

That live in this beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have we," 
Said Wynken, Blynken and Nod. 
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The old moon laughed and sang a song, 

As they rocked in the wooden shoe, 
And the wind that sped them all night long 

Ruffled the waves of dew. 
The little stars were the herring fish 

That lived in that beautiful sea, — 
"Now cast your nets whenever you wish, 

Never .afeard are we!" 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three — 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod. 

All night long their nets they threw 

To the stars in the twinkling foam. 
Then down from the skies came the wooden shoe. 

Bringing the fishermen home. 
*Twas all so pretty a sail it seemed 

As^if it could not be. 
And some folks thought 'twas a dream they'd dreamed 

Of sailing that beautiful sea. 
But I shall name you the fishermen three — 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod. 

Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes 

And Nod is a little head. 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 

Is a wee one's trundle bed. ^^ 

So shut your eyes while mother sings «' 

Of wonderful sights that be. 
And you shall see the beautiful things 

As you rock on the misty sea, — 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three — 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod. 

Eugene T ux.. 

From "Love Songs of Childhood;" copyright, 1894, by Eugene Field: 
published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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LADY MOON 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving? 

"Over the sea." 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving? 

"All that love me." 

Are you not tired with rolling, and never 

Resting to sleep? 
Why look so pale and so sad, as forever 

Wishing to weep? 

"Ask me not this, little child, if you love me: 

You are too bold. 
I must obey my dear Father above me. 

And do as I'm told." 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving? 

"Over the sea." 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving? 

"All that love me." 

Lord Houghton. 



SEVEN TIMES ONE 

'^^here's no dew left on the daisies and clover, 

There's no rain left in heaven; 
IVe said my "seven times" over and over. 

Seven times one are seven. 

I am old, so old I can write a letter; 
^y birthday lessons are done; 
**' life lambs play always, they know no better — 
They are only one times one. 
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moon! in the night I have seen you sailing 
And shining so round and low; 

You were bright, ah bright! but your light is failing, — 
You are nothing now but a bow. , 

You moon, have you done something wrong in heaven, 
That God has hidden your face? 

1 hope, if you have, you will soon be forgiven, 
And shine again in yom* place. 

O velvet bee, you're a dusty fellow; 
You've powdered your legs with gold! 

brave marshmary buds, rich and yellow. 
Give me your money to hold! 

And show me your nest with the young ones in it, — 
I will not steal it away; 

1 am old! you may trust me, linnet, linnet, — 
I am seven times one to-day! 

Jean Ingelow. 



THE BROWN THRUSH 

There's a merry brown thrush sitting up in the tree, 
"He's singing to me! He's singing to me!" 
And what does he say, little giri, little boy? 
"Oh, the worid's running over with joy! 

Don't you hear? Don't you see? 
Hush! Look! In my tree 
I'm as happy as happy can be!" 

And the brown thrush keeps singing, "A nest do you see, 
And five eggs, hid by me in the juniper-tree? 
Don't meddle! don't touch! little giri, little boy. 
Or the worid will lose some of its joy! 
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Now I'm glad! now I'm free I 
And I always shall be, 
If you never bring sorrow to me." 

So the merry brown thrush sings away in the tree, 
To you and io me, to you and to me; 
And he sings all the day, little giri, little boy, 
"Oh, the worid's running over with joy! 
But long it won't be. 
Don't you know? don't you see? 
Unless we are as good as can be!" 

Lucy Larcom. 

THE OWL AND THE PUSSY-CAT 

The Owl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 

In a beautiful pea-green boat. 
They took some honey, and plenty of money 

Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 
The Owl looked up to the moon above, 

And sang to a small guitar, 
"O lovely Pussy! O Pussy, my love! 

What a beautiful Pussy you are — 
You are; 

What a beautiful Pussy you are!" 

Pussy said to the owl, "You elegant fowl! 

How wonderfully sweet you sing! 
Oh, let us be married, — too long we have tarried, — 

But what shall we do for a ring? " 
They sailed away for a year and a day 

To the land where the Bong-tree grows. 
And there in a wood, a piggy-wig stood 

With a ring in the end of his nose, — 
His nose; 

With a ring in the end of his nose. 
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"Dear Pig, are you willing to sell for one shilling 

Your ring? " Said the piggy, " I will." 
So they took it away, and were married next day 

By the turkey who lives on the hill. 
They dined upon mince and slices of quince, 

Which they ate with a runcible spoon, 
And hand in hand on the edge of the sand. 

They danced by the light of the moon, — 
The moon; 

They danced by the light of the moon. 

Edward Lear. 



THE JOURNEY 

I NEVER saw the hills so far 

And blue, the way the pictures are; 

And flowers, flowers growing thick. 
But not a one for me to pick! 

The land was running from the train, 
All blurry through the window-pane. 

But then it all looked flat and still. 
When up there jumped a little hill I 

I saw the windows and the spires. 
And sparrows sitting on the wires; 

And fences, running up and down; 

And then we cut straight through a town. 

I saw a valley, like a cup; 

And ponds that twinkled, and dried up. 
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I counted meadows, that were burnt; 

And there were trees, — and then there weren't I 

We crossed the bridges with a roar, 
Then hummed, the way we went before. 

And tunnels made it dark and light 
Like open-work of day and night. 

Until I saw the chimneys rise. 

And lights and lights and lights, like eyes. 

And when they took me through the door, 
I heard It all begin to roar. — 

I thought — as far as I could see — 
That everybody wanted Mel 

Josephine Preston Peabody. 

From " The Book of the Little Past," by permission of the author. 



THE WONDERFUL WORLD 

Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the wonderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast, — 
World, you are beautifully drest. 

The wonderful air is over me. 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree; 
It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the top of the hills. 
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You, friendly Earth! how far do you go 

With the wheat fields that nod and the rivers that flow, 

With cities and gardens, and cUfFs and isles. 

And people upon you for thousands of miles? 

Ah, you are so great, and I am so small, 

I tremble to think of you, Worid, at all; 

And yet, when I said my prayers to-day, 

A whisper within me seemed to say ^- 

"You are more than the Earth, though you are such a 

dot: 
You can love and think, and the Earth cannot!" 

William Brighty Rands. 

By permission of John Lane, publisher. 



HOW MANY SECONDS IN A MINUTE? 

How many seconds in a minute? 
Sixty, and no more in it. 

How many minutes in an hour? 
Sixty for sun and shower. 

How many hours in a day? 
Twenty-four for work and play. 

How many days in a week? 
Seven both to hear and speak. 

How many weeks in a month? 
Four, as the swift moon runn'th. 

How many months in a year? 
Twelve, the almanac makes clear. 
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How many years in an age? 
One hundred, says the sage. 

How many ages in time? 
No one knows the rhyme. 

Christina G. Rossetti. 



AMERICA 

My country, 'tis of thee. 
Sweet land of Uberty, 

Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims' pride. 
From every mountain side 

Let freedom ring. 

My native country, thee. 
Land of the noble free, 

Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills, 

Like that above. 

Let music swell the breeze. 
And ring from all the trees 

Sweet freedom's song; 
Let mortal tongues awake, 
Let all that breathe partake. 
Let rocks their silence break, 

The sound prolong. 
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Our fathers' God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To Thee we smg; 
Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might. 

Great God, our King. 

Samuel Francis Smith. 

MY SHADOW 

I HAVE a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 
And what can be the use of him is more than I can see. 
He is very, very like me from the heels up to the head; 
And I see him jump before me when I jump into my bed. 

The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to 

grow — 
Not at all like proper children, which is always very slow; 
For he sometimes shoots up taller, like an india-rubber 

ball, 
And he sometimes gets so little that there's none of him 

at all. 

He hasn't got a notion of how children ought to play, 
And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way. 
He stays so close beside me, he's a coward, you can see; 
I'd think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow sticks 
to me! 

One morning, very eariy, before the sun was up, 
I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup; 
But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy-head. 
Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep in 
bed. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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THE SWING 



How do you like to go up in a swing, 
Up in the air so blue? 
Oh, I do think it the pleftsantest thing 
Ever a child can do I 

Up in the air and over the wall, 
Till I can see so wide. 
Rivers and trees and cattle, and all 
Over the countryside — 

Till I look down on the garden green, 
Down on the roof so brown; — 
Up in the air I go flying again. 
Up in the air and down! 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 



MEMORY GEMS 

There's nothing so kingly as kindness; 
And nothing so royal as truth. 



Hearts, Hke doors, will ope with ease 

To very, very little keys; 

And don't forget that two of these 

Are, "Thank you, sir," and "If you pleased 



It is more blessed to give than to receive. 



Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand. 
Make the mighty ocean. 
And the pleasant land. 

And the little moments, 
Humble though they be. 
Make the mighty ages 
Of Eternity. 

Little deeds of kindness. 
Little words of love. 
Make our Earth an Eden, 
Like the heaven above. 

JuuA A. Fletcher. 
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MARJORIE'S ALMANAC 

RoBms in the tree-top, 

Blossoms in the grass, 
Green things a-growing 

Everywhere you pass; 
Sudden little breezes. 

Showers of silver dew. 
Black bough and bent twig 

Budding out anew; 
Pine tree and willow tree. 

Fringed elm and larch, — 
Don't you think that May-time's 

Pleasanter than March? 

Apples in the orchard 

Mellowing one by one; 
Strawberries upturning 

Soft cheeks to the sun; 
Roses faint with sweetness. 

Lilies fair of face, 
Drowsy scents and murmurs. 

Haunting every place; 
Lengths of golden sunshine, 

Moonlight bright as day, — 
Don't you think that summer's 

Pleasanter than May? 
35 
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Roger in the corn-patch 

Whistling negro songs; 
Pussy by the hearth side 

Romping with the tongs; 
Chestnuts in the ashes 

Bursting through the-rind; 
Red leaf and gold leaf 

RustHng down the wind; 
Mother "doin' peaches" 

All the afternoon, — 
Don't you think that autumn's 

Pleasanter than June? 

Little fairy snow-flakes 

Dancing in the flue; 
Old Mr. Santa Claus, 

What is keeping you? 
Twilight and fire-light 

Shadows come and go; 
Merry chime of sleigh bells 

Tinkling through the snow; 
Mother knitting stockings 

(Pussy's got the ball), — 
Don't you think that Winter's 

Pleasanter than all? 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

By permission of the author. 



O LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM 

O LmLE town of Bethlehem, 

How still we see thee lie! 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 

The silent stars go by; 
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Yet in thy dark streets shineth 

The everlasting Light; 
The hopes and fears of all the years 

Are met in thee to-night. 



For Christ is bom of Mary, 

And, gathered all above. 
While mbrtals sleep, the angels keep 

Their watch of wondering love. 
O morning stars together 

Proclaim the holy birth! 
And praises sing to God the King, 

And peace to men on earth. 



How silently, how silently. 

The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 

The blessings of His heaven. 
No ear may hear His coming. 

But in this world of sin. 
Where meek souls will receive Him still. 

The dear Christ enters in. 



O holy Child of Bethlehem! 

Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in, 

Be born in us to-day. 
We hear the Christmas angels 

The great glad tidings tell; 
Oh, come to us, abide with us. 

Our Lord Emmanuel! 

Phillips Brooks. 

By permission of E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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NOVEMBER 



The leaves are fading and falling, 
The winds are rough and wild, 

The birds have ceased their calling, 
But let me tell you, my child. 

Though day by day, as it closes. 

Doth darker and colder grow. 
The roots of the bright red roses 

Will keep alive in the snow. 

And when the winter is over. 
The boughs will get new leaves. 

The quail come back to the clover. 
And the swallow back to the eaves. 

The robin will wear on his bosom 
A vest that is bright and new. 

And the loveliest way-side blossom 
Will shine with the sun and dew. 

The leaves to-day are whirling, 
The brooks are all dry and dumb. 

But let me tell you, my darling, 
The spring will be sure to come. 

There must be rough, cold weather. 

And winds and rains so wild; 
Not all good things together 

Come to us here, my child. 

So, when some dear joy loses 

Its beauteous summer glow. 
Think how the roots of the roses 

Are kept alive in the snow. 

Alice Gary. 
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HE PRAYETH BEST 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 



A CHILD'S PRAYER 

God make my life a little light, 

Within the world to glow; 
A tiny flame that burneth bright 

Wherever I may go. 

God make my life a little flower, 

That giveth joy to all. 
Content to bloom in native bower, 

Although its place be small. 

God make my life a little song. 

That comforteth the sad, 
That helpeth others to be strong. 

And makes the singer glad. 

God make my life a little staff. 

Whereon the weak may rest. 
That so what health and strength I have 

May serve my neighbor best. 

Matilda Betham-EdwarDkS. 
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A BOY'S SONG 

Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 
Up the river and o'er the lea, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

WTiere the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blaoms the sweetest. 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the mowers mow the clearest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest; 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest. 
Where the clustering nuts fall free. 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Why the boys should drive away 
Little sweet maidens from their play. 
Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That's the thing I never could tell. 

But this I know, I love to play. 
Through the meadow, among the hay, 
Up the water and o'er the lea. 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

James Hogg. 
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CALLING THE VIOLET 

Dear little Violet, 

Don't be afraid! 
Lift your blue eyes 

From the rock's mossy shade I 

All the birds call for you 

Out of the sky: 
May is here, waiting. 

And here, too, am I. 

Why do you shiver so, 

Violet sweet? 
Soft is the meadow-grass 

Under my feet. 

Wrapped in your hood of green, 

Violet, why 
Peep from your earth-door 

So silent and shy? 

Trickle the little brooks 

Close to your bed; 
Softest of fleecy clouds 

Float overhead. 

"Ready and waiting!" 
The slender reeds sigh: 

''Ready and waiting!" 
We sing — May and I. 

Come, pretty Violet, 
Winter's away: 
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Come, for without you 
May isn't May. 

Down through the sunshine 

Wings flutter and fly; — 
Quick, Kttle Violet, 

Open your eye! 

Hear the rain whisper, 

"Dear Violet, come!" 
How can you stay 

In your underground home? 

Up in the pine-boughs 

For you the winds sigh. 
Homesick to see you. 

Are we — May and I. 

Ha! though you care not 

For call or for shout. 
Yon troop of sunbeams 

Are winning you out. 

Now all is beautiful 

Under the sky: 
May's here, — and violets! 

Winter, good by! 

Lucy Larcom. 
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A VISIT FROM SAINT NICHOLAS 

'TwAS the night before Christmas, when all through the 

house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse. 
The stockings were hung by the chimney with care. 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there. 
The children were nestled all sung in their beds, 
While visions of sugar-plums danced in their heads; 
And mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap. 
Had just settled our brains for a long winter's nap — 
When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 
I sprang from my bed to see what was the matter. 
Away to the window I flew like a flash. 
Tore open the shutters, and threw up the sash; 
The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 
Gave a lustre of mid-day to objects below; 
When what to my wondering eyes should appear. 
But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 
With a Uttle old driver, so lively and quick, 
I knew in a moment it must be Saint Nick. 
More rapid than eagles his coursers they came. 
And he whistled, and shouted, and called them by name: 
"Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer and Vixen! 
On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and Blitzenl — 
To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall, 
Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all!" 
As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly. 
When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky. 
So, up to the housetop the coursers they flew. 
With a sleigh full of toys — and Saint Nicholas too. 
And then, in a twinkling, I heard on the roof 
The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 
As I drew in my head and was turning around, 
Down the chimney Saint Nicholas came with a bound; 
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He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot, 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot: 
A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 
And he looked like a peddler just opening his pack. 
His eyes, how they twinkled! his dimples, how merry! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry; 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow. 
And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow. 
The stimip of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 
And the smoke, it encircled his head like a wreath. 
He had a broad face, and a little round belly 
That shook when he laughed, like a bowl full of jelly. 
He was chubby and plump — a right jolly old elf; 
And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself. 
A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head. 
Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 
He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work. 
And filled all the stockings; then turned with a jerk, 
And laying his finger aside of his nose. 
And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 
He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 
And away they all flew like the down of a thistle. 
But I heard him exclaim, ere they drove out of sight, 
"Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good-night!" 

Clement Clarke Moore. 



BOBOLINK 

Bobounk — 

He is- here! 

Spink-a-chink! 

Hark! how clear 
Drops the note 
From his throat, 
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Where he sways 
On the sprays 
Of the wheat 
In the heat! 
Bobolink, 
Spink-<irchink} 

BoboUnk 

Is a beau! 
See him prink! 

Watch him go 
Through the air 
To his fair! 
Hear him sing 
On the wing, — 
Sing his best 
O'er her nest: 

"BoboUnk, 

Spink-Orchink I " 

Bobolink, 

Linger long! 
There 's a kink 

In your song 
Like the joy 
Of a boy 
Left to run 
In the sun, — 
Left to play 
All the day. 

Bobolink, 

Spink-a-chink! 

ClJNTON SCOLLARD. 
By permission of Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
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FRAIDIE-CAT 

I shan't tell you what's his name: 
When we want to play a game, 
Always thinks that he'll be hurt, 
Soil his jacket in the dirt, 
Tear his trousers, spoil his hat, — 
Fraidie-Cat ! Fraidie-Cat ! 

Nothing of the boy in him! 
"Dasn't" try fo learn to swim; 
Says a cow'll hook; if she 
Looks at him he'll climb a tree. 
"Scart" to death at bee or bat, — 
Fraidie-Cat ! Fraidie-Cat ! 

Claims the're ghosts all snowy white 
Wandering around at night 
In the attic: wouldn't go 
There for anything, I know. 
B'lieve he'd run if you said "Scat!" 
Fraidie-Cat ! Fraidie-Cat ! 

Clinton Scollard. 

From "A Boy's Book of Rhyme," by permission of the author. 



THE SANDMAN 

The rosy clouds float overhead. 

The sun is going down: 
And now the sandman's gentle tread 

Comes stealing through the town. 
"White sand, white sand," he softly cries, 

And as he shakes his hand, 
Straightway there lies on babies' eyes 

His gift of shining sand. 
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Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes 
Through the town. 

Prom sunny beaches far away — 

Yes, in another land — 
He gathers up at break of day 

His store of shining sand. 
No tempests beat that shore remote, 

No ships may sail that way; 
His little boat alone may float 

Within that lovely bay. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and brown. 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes 

Through the town. 

He smiles to see the eyelids close 

Above the happy eyes; 
And every child right well he knows, — 

Oh, he is very wise! 
But if, as he goes through the land, 

A naughty baby cries. 
His other hand takes dull gray sand 

To close the wakeful eyes. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and brown. 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes 

Through the town. 

So when you hear the sandman's song 

Sound through the twilight. sweet, 
Be sure you do not keep him long 

A-waiting on the street. 
Lie softly down, dear little head. 

Rest quiet, busy hands, 
Till by your bed his good-night said, 

He strews the shining sands. 
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Blue eyes, gray eyes; black eyes, and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes 
Through the town. 

Margaret Vandergrift. 



COLUMBIA, THE GEM OF THE OCEAN 

Oh, Columbia, the gem of the ocean, 
The home of the brave and the free. 
The shrine of each patriot's devotion, 
A world offers homage to thee; 
Thy mandates make heroes assemble. 
When Liberty's form stands in view; 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble. 
When borne by the red, white and blue. 

When war wing'd its wide desolation. 
And threatened the land to deform. 
The ark then of freedom's foundation, 
Columbia rode safe through the storm: 
With the garlands of victory around her. 
When so proudly she bore her brave crew. 
With her flag floating proudly before her, 
The boast of the red, white and blue. 

The star-spangled banner bring hither. 

O'er Columbia's true sons let it wave; 

May the wreaths they have won never wither, 

Nor its stars cease to shine on the brave; 

May the service united ne'er sever. 

But hold to their colors so true; 

The army and navy forever, 

Three cheers for the red, white and blue. 



MEMORY GEMS 

If a task is once begun, 
Never leave it till it's done; 
Be the labor great or small, 
Do it well or not at all. 



We can do more good by being good than in any other 
way. 

All that's great and good is done 
Just by patient trying. 

Caky. 

Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well. 
Chesterfield. 

You cannot change yesterday, that is clear. 
Or begin to-morrow until it is here. 
So the only thing left for you and for me 
Is to make to-day as sweet as can be. 



Beautiful hands are those who do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true. 
Moment by moment, the long day through. 

Longfellow. 



The truth is always the strongest argument. 

Sophocles. 

The manly part is to do with might and main what 
you can do. 

Emerson. 
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FAIRY FOLK 



A CHILD S SONG 



Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen, 
We daren't go a-hunting 

For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 

* Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap. 

And white owl's feather! 

Down along the rocky shore 

Some make their home, — 
They live on crispy pancakes 

Of yellow tide foam: 
Some in the reeds 

Of the black mountain lake, 
With frogs for their watch dogs. 

All night awake. 

High on the hill-top 

The old King sits: 
He is now so old and gray 

He's nigh lost his wits. 
With a bridge of white mist 

Columbkill he crosses. 
On his stately journeys 

From Slieveleague to Rosses; 
50 
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Or going up with music 

On cold starry nights, 
To sup with the Queen 

Of the gay Northern Lights. 

They stole little Bridget 

For seven years long; 
When she came down again 

Her friends were all gone. 
They took her hghtly back, 

Between the night and morrow, 
They thought that she was fast asleep. 

But she was dead with sorrow. 
They have kept her ever since 

Deep within the lakes, 
On a bed of flag leaves. 

Watching till she wakes. 

By the craggy hill-side. 

Through the mosses bare, 
They have planted thorn-trees 

For pleasiu'e here and there. 
Is any man so daring 

As dig one up in spite, 
He shall find the thornies set 

In his bed at night. 

Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen. 
We daren't go a-hunting 

For fear of little men: 
Wee folk, good folk. 

Trooping all together: 
Green jacket, red cap. 

And white owl's feather! 

William Allingham. 
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THE NIGHT WIND 

Have you ever heard the wind go "Yoooooo?" 

'Tis a pitiful sound to hear I 
It seems to chill you through and through 

With a strange and speechless fear. 
'Tis the voice of the night that broods outside 

When folks should be asleep, 
And many and many's the time IVe cried 
To the darkness brooding far and wide 

Over the land and the deep: 
"Whom do you want, O lonely night. 

That you wail the long hours through?'' 
And the night would say in its ghostly way : 

"Yoooooo! Yooooooooool Yooooooooool" 

My mother told me long ago 

When I was a little lad 
That when the night went wailing so, 

Somebody had been bad; 
And then, when I was snug in bed. 

Whither I had been sent, 
With the blankets pulled up round ray head, 
I'd think of what my mother'd said I 

And wonder what boy she meant. 
And, "Who's been bad to-day?" I'd ask 

Of the wind that hoarsely blew. 
And the voice would say in its meaningful way: 

"Yooooool Yooooooooool Yooooooooool" 

That this was true, I must allow — 

You'll not believe it, though I 
Yes, though I'iri quite a model now, 

I was not always so. 
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And if you doubt what things I say, 

Suppose you make the test; 
Suppose that when you've been bad some day, 
And up to bed are sent away 

From mother and the rest — 
Suppose you ask, "Who has been bad?" 

And then you'll hear what's true; 
For the wind will moan in its ruefulest tone: 

"Yooooool Yooooooooool Yoooooooooo!" 

Eugene Field. 

From "Love Songs of Childhood;" copyright, 1894, by Eugene Field: 
published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 



JACK FROST 

The Frost looked forth one still, clear night, 
And whispered, "Now I shall be out of sight; 
So through the valley, and over the height. 

In silence I'll take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train. 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain. 
That make so much bustle and noise in vain. 

But I'll be as busy as they!" 



So he flew to the mountain, and powdered its crest; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
With diamonds and pearls; and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake, he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The glittering point of many a spear. 
Which he hung on its margin, far and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head. 
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He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped. 

By the light of the morn were seen 
Most beautiful things; there were flowers and trees; 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees; 
There were cities with temples and towers; and these 

All pictured in silver sheen! 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair — 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 

"Now, just to set them a-thinking, 
V\\ bite this basket of fruit,*' said he, 
"This costly pitcher I'll burst in three; 
And the glass of water they've left for me 

Shall 'tchick!' to tell them I'm drinking 1" 

Hannah Flagg Gould. 



SEPTEMBER 

The golden-rod is yellow; 

The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 

With fruit are bending down. 

The gentian's bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 

In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 

The sedges flaunt their harvest, 
In every meadow nook; 

And asters by the brook-side 
Make asters in the brook. 
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From dewy lanes at morning 

The grapes' sweet odors rise; 
At noon the roads all flutter 

With yellow butterflies. 

By all these lovely tokens 

September days are here, 
With summer's best of weather, 

And autumn's best of cheer. 

But none of all this beauty 

Which floods the earth and air 
Is unto me the secret 

Which makes September fair. 

'Tis a thing which I remember; 

To name it thrills me yet; 
One day of one September 

I never can forget. 

Helen Hunt Jackson, 

By permission of Little, Brown & Co. 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 

Under a spreading chestnut-tree 

The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he. 

With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long. 

His face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whatever he can. 
And looks the whole worid in the face. 

For he owes not any man. 
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Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge. 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge. 
And hear the bellows roar. 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter's voice, 

Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 

Singing in Paradise! 
He needs must think of her once more. 

How in the grave she lies; 
Arid with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night's repose. 
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Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught 1 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 



THE CHH^DREN'S HOUR 

Between the dark and the daylight. 
When the night is beginning to lower. 

Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 
That is known as the Children's Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet. 
The sound of a door that is opened. 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamplight. 
Descending the broad hall stair. 

Grave Alice, and laughing AUegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence: 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 
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They climb up into my turret 
O'er the arms and back of my chair; 

If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 

They ahnost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine. 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 

Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti. 
Because you have scaled the wall, 

Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all! 

I have you fast in my fortress. 

And will not let you depart. 
But put you down into the dungeon 

In the round-tower of my heart. 

And there I will keep you forever. 

Yes, forever and a day. 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 

And moulder in dust away! 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 



THE WIND AND THE MOON 

Said the Wind to the Moon, "I will blow you out; 

You stare 

In the air 

Like a ghost in a chair, 
Always looking whiat I am about — 
I hate to be watched; I'll blow you out." 
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The Wind blew hard, and out went the Moon. 

So, deep 

On a heap 

Of clouds to sleep, 
Down lay the Wind, and slumbered soon, 
Muttering low, "I've done for that Moon." 

He turned in his bed; she was there again! 

On high 

In the sky. 

With her one ghost eye, 
The Moon shone white and alive and plain. 
Said the Wind, "I will blow you out again." 

The Wind blew hard, and the Moon grew dim. 
"With my sledge, 
And my wedge, 
I have knocked off her edge I 
If only I blow right fierce and grim, 
The creature will soon be dimmer than dim." 

He blew and he blew, and she thinned to a thread. 

"One puff 

More's enough 

To blow her to snuff! 
One good puff more where the last was bred. 
And glimmer, glimmer, glum will go the thread." 

He blew a great blast, and the thread was gon^. 

In the air 

Nowhere 

Was a moonbeam bare; 
Far off and harmless the shy stars shone — 
Sure and certain the Moon was gone! 
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The Wind he took to his revels once more; 

On down 

In town, 

Like a merry-mad clown, 
He leaped and hallooed with whistle and roar — 
"What's that?'* The glimmering thread once morel 

He flew in a rage — he danced and blew; 

But in vain 

Was the pain 

Of his bursting brain; 
For still the broader the Moon-scrap grew, 
The broader he swelled his big cheeks and blew. 

Slowly she grew — till she filled the night, 

And shone 

On her throne 

In the sky alone, 
A matchless, wonderful silvery light, 
Radiant and lovely, the Queen of the Night. 

Said the Wind: "What a marvel of power am II 

With my breath. 

Good faith I 

I blew her to death — 
First blew her away right out of the sky — 
Then blew her in; what strength have II'' 

But the Moon she knew nothing about the affair; 
For high 
In the sky, 

With her one white eye. 
Motionless, miles above the air, 
She had never heard the great Wind blare. 

George MacDonald. 
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THE BLUEBIRD 



I KNOW the song that the bluebird is singing, 
Out in the apple tree where he is swinging. 
Brave little fellow! the skies may be dreary, 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. 

Hark I how the music leaps out from his throat! 
Hark! was there ever so merry a note? 
I^isten awhile, and you'll hear what he's saying. 
Up in the apple-tree, swinging and swaying: 

"Dear little blossoms, down under the snow, 
You must be weary of winter, I know; 
Hark! while I sing you a message of cheer. 
Summer is coming, and spring-time is here! 

"Little white snowdrop, I pray you, arise; 
Bright yellow crocus, come, open your eyes; 
Sweet little violets hid from the cold. 
Put on your jnantles of purple and gold: 
Daffodils, daffodils! say, do you hear? 
Smnmer is coming, and spring-time is here!" 

Emily Huntington Miller. 

By permission of the author. 

JIM CROW 

Oh, say, Jim Crow, 
Why is it you always go 
With a gloomy coat of black 
The year long on your back? 
Why don't you change its hue, 
At least for a day or two, 
To red or green or blue? 
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And why do you always wear 
Such a sober, sombre air, 
As glum as the face of Care? 
I wait for your reply. 

And into the peaceful pause 
There comes your curious, croaking cry, 

"Oh, because! 'cause! 'cause!" 



Oh, say, Jim Crow, 

Why, when the farmers sow, 

And the corn springs up in the row, 

And the days that once were brief 

Grow long, and laugh into leaf, 

Do you play the rascally thief? 

I can see by the look in your eye, — 

Wary and wise and sly, — 

That you know the code in vogue; 
Why will you, then, oh, why. 

Persist in the path of the rogue? 
1 hearken for your reply. 

And into the empty pause 
There rings your graceless, grating cry,— 

"Oh, because! 'cause! 'cause!" 

And say, Jim Crow, 

With all the lore you know, — 

Lore of the wood and field. 
Lore of the clouds, and the clear 
Depths of the atmosphere. 

To our duller ken concealed, — 
Why is it you ever speak 
With a mingled squawk and squeak? 
You, with your talents all, 

And your knowledge of this and that. 
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Why must you sing like a squall, 
And talk like a perfect "flat?" 

I listen for your reply, 
But in the lapse and the pause 

All I hear is your impudent cry, — 
"Oh, because! 'cause! 'cause!" 

Clinton Scollard. 

From "The Lyric Bough," by permission of the author. 

SWEET AND LOW 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea. 
Low, low, breathe and blow. 

Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go. 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 

Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest. 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother's breast. 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest. 
Silver sails all out of the west. 

Under the silver moon; 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

THE BAREFOOT BOY 

Blessings on thee, little man. 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With, thy turned-up pantaloons. 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 
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With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim's jaunty grace; 
From my heart I give thee joy, — 
I was once a barefoot boy! 
Prince thou art, — the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 
Let the million-dollared ride! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 
Thou hast more than he can buy 
In the reach of ear and eye, — 
Outward sunshine, inward joy; 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boyl 



Oh for boyhood's painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor's rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools. 
Of the wild bee's morning chase. 
Of the wild-flower's time and place. 
Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood; 
How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young. 
How the oriole's nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow. 
Where the freshest berries grow. 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine. 
Where the wood-grape's clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp's cunning way. 
Mason of his walls of clay. 
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And the architectural plans 
Of gray hornet artisans I 
For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks; 
Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy, — 
Blessings on the barefoot boy I 

Oh for boyhood*s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon. 
When all things I heard or saw. 
Me, their master, waited for. 
I was rich in flowers and trees. 
Humming-birds and honey-bees; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall. 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine, on bending orchard trees. 
Apples of Hesperides! 
Still as my horizon grew. 
Larger grew my riches too; 
All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy. 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy I 

Oh for festal dainties spread, 
Like my bowl of milk and bread; 
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Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 
On the door-stone, gray and rude I 
O'er mei like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 
Of the pied frogs' orchestra; 
And, to light the noisy choir, 
Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 
I was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy! 

Cheerily, then, my little man, 
Live and laugh, as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every mom shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 
Every evening from thy feet 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat: 
All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride. 
Lose the freedom of the sod. 
Like a colt's for work be shod. 
Made to tread the mills of toil. 
Up and down in ceaseless moil; 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forWdden ground; 
Happy if they sink not in 
Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 
Ah I that thou couldst know thy joy, 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 

John GiaEENLEAF Whittier. 
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LUCY GRAY 

Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray: 
And, when I crossed the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 
The solitary child. 

No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 
— The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play, 
The hare upon the green; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 

"To-night will be a stormy night — 
You to the town must go; 
And take a lantern. Child, to light 
Your mother through the snow.*' 

"That, Father! will I gladly do: 
'Tis scarcely afternoon — 
The minster-clock has just struck two, 
And yonder is the moon!'' 

At this the Father raised his hook. 
And snapped a faggot-band; 
He plied his work; — and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither is the mountain roe: 
With many a wanton stroke 
'Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 
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The storm came on before its time: 
She wandered up and down; 
And many a hill did Lucy climb: 
But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

At day-break on a hill they stood 
That overlooked the moor; 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 
A furlong from their door. 

They wept — and, turning homeward, cried, 
"In heaven we all shall meet;" 
— When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet. 

Then downwards from the steep hilFs edge 
They tracked the footmarks small; 
And through the broken hawthorn hedge. 
And by the long stone-wall; 

And then an open field they crossed: 
The marks were still the same; 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost; 
And to the bridge they came. 

They followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one. 
Into the middle of the plank; 
And further there were nonel 
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-^ Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living child; 
That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along, 
And never looks behind; 
And sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind. 

William Wordsworth. 



MEMORY GEMS 

Contentment is better than riches. 



A THING of beauty is a joy forever. 

Keats. 



Heaven helps those who help themselves. 

Benjamin Franklin. 



Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they 
toil not, neither do they spin. And yet I say unto you 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. 

Bible. 

Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime; 
And, departing, leave behind us, 
Foot-prints on the sands of time. 

Longfellow. 

Write it on your heart that every day is the best day 
of the year. 

If wisdom's ways you'd wisely seek, 
Five things observe with care: 
Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 
70 
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Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle which fits 
them all. 

Holmes. 

To look up and not down, 
To look forward and not back, 
To look out and not in, and 
To lend a hand. 

Hale. 

Habit is a cable; we weave a thread of it every day, 
and at last we cannot break it. 

Horace Mann. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SEEtCHES 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, an American journalist, 
poet and novelist, was born at Portsmouth, N. H., in 1836, 
and died at Boston in 1907. He became connected with 
the Atlantic Monthly and in 1883 was made its editor. 

Among his books of poems are "Cloth of Gold," 
"Flower and Thorn," "Friar Jerome's Beautiful Book." 
Among his best known prose works are "The Story of a 
Bad Boy " and " Prudence Palfrey." He is also a writer of 
short stories, the best of which is "Marjorie Daw." His 
style is charming, graceful, and genuinely witty. 

Mrs. Cecil Frances Alexander, an Irish poet and 
novelist, was born in 1818 at Straebane, Ireland, and 
died in 1895 at Londonderry. Her publications include 
stories and poems for children, all written anonymously. 
She is best known as a writer of religious poems. 

William Allingham, an Irish poet, was born in Bally- 
shannon, Ireland, in 1828; died in 1889. He began 
writing at an early age. Removing to England, he was 
appointed to a position in the customs. He published a 
volume of poems in 1850 and "Day and Night Songs" in 
1854. 

Phillips Brooks, an American clergyman and relig- 
ious writer, was born in Boston, Mass., in 1835; died 
there in 1893. He was educated at the Boston Latin 
School and Harvard University. He was a magnetic, 
forceful, and sympathetic preacher and was one of the 

73 
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foremost pulpit orators of America. All of his writings 
are spiritual in character. 

Henry Cuyler Bunner, an American poet, journal- 
ist and writer of short stories, was born at Oswego, N. Y., 
in 1855; died at Nutley, N. J., in 1896. He was not a 
college graduate but was always a careful student and 
an energetic worker. In 1877 he became assistant editor 
of Pvjck and soon afterwards its chief editor. He did 
some of his best work for this paper. 

Alice Gary was born near Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1820, 
and died at New York in 1871. She and her sister, 
Phoebe Gary, came to New York in early womanhood 
and soon won a place in the literary life of that city. 
While she wrote novels and sketches of western life, her 
principal literary production was of verse. Her poems 
are marked by grace and simple melody. 

Samuel Taylor Goleridge, an English poet and 
philosopher, was born at Ottery St. Mary, England, in 
1772; died at Highgate, London, in 1834. As a boy he 
was recognized as a genius. He went to Jesus Gollege, 
Gambridge, but left there before he took his degree. He 
wrote his best poetry before he was twenty-eight years 
of age; after that his notable writings were prose. 

Among his best poems are "The Ode on the Departing 
Year,'' "Ghristabel,'' and the "Ancient Mariner." To- 
gether with Southey and Wordsworth he formed what is 
known as the Lake School of Poets. 

Matilda Barbara Betham-Edwards, an English 
novelist, was born at Westerfield, Suffolk, in 1836. She 
has written numerous novels and books for children. 
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Eugene Field, an American poet and journalist, was 
born at Chicago in 1850, and died in 1895. Afte^ 
studying at Williams College, Knox College and the 
University of Missouri, he went abroad. Upon his re- 
turn he began to write for several papers in his native 
State. In 1881, while writing for the Denver Tribune, 
he came forward as a writer of humorous sketches. He 
then joined the staff of the Chicago Daily News and in 
the "Sharps and Flats'' column of that paper first ap- 
peared the children's poems and dialect poems which 
have made him famous, not only in America but in 
Europe. Among them "Little Boy Blue," "A Dutch 
Lullaby" ("Wynken, Blynken and Nod") and half a 
dozen others are already classic. These poems inspired 
by his love for children are, in their mingled quaint- 
ness, humor and pathos, comparable only to similar 
work of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Hannah Flagg Gould, an American poet, was bom 
at Lancaster, Mass., in 1789; died in 1865. She has 
written many poems in a simple and pleasing style. 

James Hogg, a Scottish poet and prose writer, was 
known as "The Ettrick Shepherd." He was born in 
the Ettrick Forest in 1770; died at Eltrive Lake in 1835. 
His prose writings do not possess the same merit as his 
poems, and the latter, with the exception of "The Boy's 
Song" and "Kilmeny" are only mediocre. 

Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton, an 
English poet and miscellaneous writer, was born in 
London, 1809, and died in 1885. He was exceptionally 
successful as a writer of songs to be set to music. Among 
Iiis works are "Poems, Legendary and Historical," 
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"Palm Leaves," "Life Letters and Literary Remains 
of John Keats." 

Jean Ingelow, an English poet and writer of romance, 
was born in Boston, Lincolnshire, in 1830; died at 
Kensington in 1897. Her poems, especially "High 
Tide off the Coast of Lincolnshire," "Divided," the 
"Songs of Seven" and other lyrics, are replete with true 
poetic insight and feeling. She attained popularity in 
America as well as in England. Her poems are written 
in strong but simple language. 

Helen Hunt Jackson, better known as Helen Hunt, 
an American novelist and poet, was born at Amherst, 
Mass., in 1831 and died in San Francisco in 1885. Her 
verse is characterized by sympathy with all human joy 
and sorrow and deep feeling for the beauty and truth 
embodied, in nature. Her best prose works are "A 
Century of Dishonor" and a fine romance of early 
Spanish and Indian life in California entitled "Ramona," 
in which the rights of the Indians, towards whom she 
was always compassionate, are earnestly championed. 

Lucy Larcom was born at Beverly Farms, Mass., in 
1826 and died in 1893. She was for a number of years 
the editor of Our Young Folks. Her writings include 
stories for children and several volumes of poems. 

Edward Lear was born in London, England, in 1813 
and died in 1888. He was a landscape painter of some 
merit and an author of uQusense verse and songs for 
children. Mr. Lear was a friend of Tennyson, who 
addressed to him some of his poems. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, an American poet, 
was born at Portland, Maine, in 1807; died at Cam-f 
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bridge, Mass., in 1882. He was graduated from Bowdoin 
College in 1825 in the same class with Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and the following year received the appointment 
of Professor of Modern Languages in his Alma Mater. 
He studied three years in Europe before taking up his 
duties. In 1835, having received an appointment in 
Harvard College, he moved to Cambridge and made his 
home there during the remainder of his life. He is, per- 
haps, the most popular of the American poets; for the 
truth and simplicity of his sentiments and the graceful 
manner in which they are expressed appeal to humanity. 
In his poems, especially in "Evangeline," "Hiawatha " 
and "The Courtship of Miles Standish," he has done 
much to immortalize incidents in American history. 
Among his well-known shorter poems are "The Children's 
Hour," "The Wreck of the Hesperus," "The Village 
Blacksmith " and "Excelsior." 



George MacDonald, a Scottish poet and novelist, 
was bom at Huntley, Aberdeenshire, in 1824 and was 
educated at the University of Aberdeen. He studied 
theology and became an independent minister, but later 
resigned the ministry, went to London and began his 
literary work. He afterwards removed to Italy. Among 
the best of his novels are "The Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
borhood " and "Donald Grant." He died in 1905. 



Emily Huntington Miller, an American juvenile 
writer, was born at Brooklyn, Conn., in 1833. She was 
educated at Oberlin College and in 1860 was married to 
John E. Miller, also a graduate of Oberlin. Mrs. Miller's 
literary work began when she was a school-girl. Her 
productions were published in all of the leading periodi- 
cals for children. 
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Dr. Clement Clarke Moore, an American scholar 
and poet, was born at New York in 1779 and died at 
Newport, R. I., in 1863. He was for many years Pro- 
fessor of Oriental and Greek Literature in the General 
Theological Seminary in New York City. He published 
several Greek and Hebrew textbooks, but is best remem- 
bered as the author of the verses " 'Twas the Night 
Before Christmas." This poem, sometimes called "A 
Visit from St. Nicholas," was founded upon an old Dutch 
legend, and has become a classic for children. 

Josephine Preston Peabody (Mrs. Lionel S. 
Marks) was born at New York; studied at Radcliffe 
College and was an instructor in English literature at 
Wellesley College. She has written delightful poems 
for children and has contributed to the leading maga- 
zines. She has also written several poetical dramas, the 
most recent one of which, "The Piper,'' founded upon 
Browning's poem "The Pied Piper of Hamelin," was 
successfully produced at the New Theatre, New York, 
during the season of 1911. 

Wiluam Brighty Rands, an English novelist and 
poet, was born in 1827 and died in 1882. He contributed 
largely to periodical literature under the pseudonym of 
Matthew Browne. 

Christina G. Rossetti, an EngUsh poet of some re- 
nown, was born in London in 1830 and died in 1894* 
Among her well-known poems are "The Prince's Prog- 
ress," "Sing Song," "A Pageant," "Time Flies." 

Clinton Scollard, an American poet, was bom at 
Clinton, N. Y., in 1860. After graduating at Hamilton 
College he studied at Harvard and also abroad. He 
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has published the following volumes of poems: "Pictures 
in Songs," "With Reed and Lyre/' "Old and New 
Lyrics," "A Boy's Book of Rhyme," '^The Lyric 
Bough." 

Samuel Francis Smith, author of "My Country, 'tis 
of Thee," was an American clergyman and poet, bom in 
Boston in 1808; died there in 1895. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1829 in the same class with Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. He wrote the National Hymn while at Andover 
studying theology. It was written for a children's Fourth 
of July celebration and was first publicly sung in the 
Park Street Church in Boston. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, a Scottish novelist, essayist, 
and poet, was born at Edinburgh in 1850; died at Apia, 
Samoa, in 1894. He received his education at Cambridge, 
studied law and was admitted to the bar. He began his 
literary career by contributing to magazines. In 1879 
he came to America and crossed the continent in an 
emigrant car. In his prose writings he combines powers 
of imagination and an unsurpassed faculty of telling a 
story with a finished and polished style. His poems of 
childhood show an unerring and sympathetic knowledge 
of child nature. 

Of his many novels "Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde" is the 
most widely known. Some of his other works are 
"Treasure Island," "Kidnapped," "Prince Otto," "The 
Wrecker," "Underwoods," "Across the Plains" and 
"A Child's Garden of Verse." 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson, a celebrated English poet, 
was born at Somersby, Lincolnshire, in 1809; died at 
Aldworth House, near Haslemere, Surrey, in 1892. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1860 
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he was appointed Poet Laureate of England through 
Prince Albert's admiration for "In Memoriam." He 
was buried in the Poets' Corner, Westminster Abbey, 
near Chaucer. 

Some of his principal poems are "Maud," "Idylls of 
the King," "Enoch Arden," "The Princess," "Locksley 
Hall." Many of his poems are masterpieces of poetic 
genius and all of them are finished and artistic. This 
is especially true of his lyrics, such as the "Bugle Song" 
and the "Cradle Song." 

Margaret Vandergrift is the pen name under which 
Margaret Janvier, an American novelist and poet, wrote. 
She was born in New Orleans in 1844, and has published 
some stories for girls and a number of poems. 

John Greenleaf Whittier was bom in the town of 
Haverhill, Mass., on Dec. 17, 1807, and died in 1892. 
He is known as the "Quaker poet" and also as the "poet 
of freedom." Poverty stood in the way of an education, 
but by wide and well-chosen reading he complemented 
his rather meagre schooling. That he was never robust 
in health was probably due to the hard work and expos- 
ure of his boyhood on his father's farm, but his spirit 
was strong. 

He allied himself with the cause of freedom and wrote 
many anti-slavery poems. "Voices of Freedom" ap- 
peared in 1849. Another collection, "House Ballads," 
includes "Maud MuUer," "Barefoot Boy," "Angels of 
Buena Vista," "Skipper Ireson's Ride." "Barbara 
Frietchie" appeared in the collection entitled "In War 
Time" and is one of his best known poems. 

Whittier's greatest fame is as a writer of stories in 
verse, and as a writer of lyrics, some of which are among 
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the most beautiful in our language. "Snow-Bound" is 
a vivid portrayal of New England life. 

William Wordsworth, one of the foremost of English 
poets, was born at Cockermouth among the hills of 
northwestern England in 1770. After his graduation 
from Cambridge University in 1791 he went to France. 
While there he became ardently interested in the cause 
of the French Revolution but was prevented by his friends 
from joining the revolutionists. After a period of travel 
he settled in the lake region of England, where he spent 
the greater part of his long life in a close friendship 
with Coleridge, Southey and other writers. 

In his poems Wordsworth shows a keen delight in 
nature and a sympathy with common life. While his 
poems are uneven in quality some of them are among 
the finest verse of the English language. His "Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality" has been called the "high 
water mark of poetry " in the nineteenth century. 

Wordsworth was appointed Poet Laureate jn 1843 and 
died in 1850. 
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